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IN MEMORIAM 



At a special meeting, held July 31, 1917, the Trustees of the American 
Academy in Rome, on motion of Dean West, chairman of the Committee 
on the School of Classical Studies, seconded by Mr. Breck Trowbridge, 
chairman of the Committee on the School of Fine Arts, adopted the following 
minute regarding the death of Director Carter: 

Jesse Benedict Carter was born in New York on June 16, 1872. He was 
of Scotch descent, the son of Peter Carter, the publisher, and of Mary Louise 
(Benedict) Carter, and a nephew of Robert Carter. His boyhood was 
happily nurtured in a home where books and studies were a natural part of 
the daily life. In 1889 his school days ended and he entered New York 
University. The next year he entered Princeton and graduated in 1893 at 
the head of his class. His brilliancy and range of power were evident from 
the start. He was first in every study he touched, whether it was ancient 
literature, physical science, philosophy, or history. His assiduous reading 
soon carried him far beyond the bounds of classroom tasks, widening the 
horizon of his regular studies and opening vistas into other regions, especially 
modern letters and fine arts. It is conceded that in the last generation 
Princeton has graduated no one more highly gifted or better trained in the 
studies of classical antiquity, and no one who combined with this special 
equipment a broader sweep of intellectual sympathy and vision. For four 
years after graduation he studied in classics and other fields at the Univer- 
sities of Leipzig, Berlin, and Goettingen. He was still roving and ranging 
and yet slowly settling to his special work. The next three years he was 
instructor in Latin at Princeton. The effect of his vivid teaching on the 
students was instantaneous, quickening, and even thrilling. The next year 
was spent at the University of Halle, from which he received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. He then returned to Princeton as assistant professor 
and took a leading part in organizing the Classical Seminary established by 
his friend Mr. George A. Armour. In 1902 he married Miss Kate Benedict 
Freeman. His devoted wife survives him. The same year he became pro- 
fessor of Latin, holding this post until 1904, when he went to Rome as pro- 
fessor in the American School of Classical Studies. In 1907 he was chosen 
director of the School and was retained in this position on the consolidation 
of the School with the American Academy in Rome in 1911. The warm 
admiration shown for his executive skill by the late Mr. Pierpont Morgan 
went far to insure the success of the consolidation. 

On the death of Mr. Frank D. Millet in 1912 he was elected as director 
of the Academy. The five years which followed were years of incessant and 
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at times distracting labors, until at last the Academy, with its two constituent 
schools, was settled in residence on the Janiculum and well started on its 
new career. Deserved recognition quickly followed his work, as evidenced 
by the degree of Doctor of Letters conferred by Princeton, the invitation to 
deliver the Lowell Lectures in Boston, the lectures he gave in France on 
request of the Minister of Public Instruction, and the final honor of Com- 
mander of the Crown of Italy, bestowed last year by the King. 

To his regular duties he added an active co-operation of the Academy in 
measures of Italian war relief. In June of this year he went north to Paris, 
returning to Bologna to help in the ambulance work, and died there of sun- 
stroke on July 20. He was buried on July 25 in the Protestant Cemetery in 
Rome. 

His work has been of fundamental value. His gifts and training and, 
above all, his enthusiasm for the unity of arts and letters made him the best 
man to succeed Frank Millet and put the new plan into operation. For he 
was through and through a humanist. Substitute the greater word "Art" 
for "Sculpture," and the saying of Pomponius Gauricus (De sculptura i) 
would be his watchword: "I agree with you that Sculpture cannot exist 
without Letters, nor even Letters without Sculpture." It was art to quicken 
classical studies into brighter reality and classical studies to illumine art 
with the light of history. 

For all this Rome herself was in his eyes the main source of power. The 
Eternal City was to him a fountain flowing with living waters — quickening 
memories, self-renewing and priceless for both art and letters, ancient and 
modern. To blend these into one powerful impulse was his one aim. It 
is little wonder that the students answered his call and that their daily 
fellowship is the sure pledge that his work, though unfinished, has been well 
begun. 

Such faults as he had were not unlike his virtues. His exuberant vitality 
and brilliancy, the source of his strength, at times appeared in mannerisms 
which might easily be misunderstood. They were of a sort which endeared 
him to the Italians and added to his influence. It is doubtful whether anyone 
less impressionable and sympathetic could have performed his difficult task 
so well. 

We lose him in the critical time of the great war. He was just coming 
into the fulness of his vigor. He was needed to guard and guide the new 
work. We had the best years of his life. No one can forget him — bright, 
alert, buoyant, friendly, flashing with life. His writings on Roman religion 
are secure in the esteem of scholars. His memory as an awakening teacher 
will last as long as his students survive. His administrative energy appears 
throughout our records. He lived to see the new plan well established, and 
for his loving labors he deserves remembrance as the chief intellectual builder 
of the new Academy. 



